





“Our Western world and our presumed 
supremacy are now on trial. Our boasting 
and our big talk leave Asia cold. Men and 
women in Russia, China and in the Middle 
East ... are coming to know that many of 
the decisions about the future of the world 
are in their hands. They ... intend to be free 
from foreign domination, free for economic, 

social and spiritual 
growth."—-W ENDELL 
WILLKIE. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 
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The great naval and air battle which we first forecast 
on Sept 21 is of course now under way in full force. 

It might be well, at this point, to review the Solomons 
situation briefly. If you will turn to your globe and 
chart the direct course from Hawaii to Australia, you 
will realize the importance of the Solomons in connec- 
tion with our supply lines. The Japs were quick to 
sense this strategic position and began moving in on the 
Solomons some months ago. We observed this move, 
noted particularly their occupation of Guadalcanal 
island, watched them layout and complete a large air 
base. Then, at what our naval leaders believed to be the 
opportune moment, we took the enemy by surprise, and 
at comparatively low cost occupied a portion of Guadal- 
canal, including the harbor and the air base which the 
Japs had built for their own use. 


As Quore pointed out at the time, it was not to be ex- 
pected that Japan would accept this affront as final. 
They have now returned in force, determined to throw 
us out of the Solomons. Their first reason is doubtless 
one of strategy, the inverse of our own reason in making 
the conquest. They seek a firm foothold in the Solomons 
to prey on our supply lines, and as a base for an eventual 
attack upon Australia. But beyond this consideration 
there is, as we have said before, a question of “saving 
face” thruout all Asia. Japan cannot afford, psycholog- 
ically, to be bested at this point, and in this manner. 


It is pointless now to inquire whether our initial con- 
quest was in sufficient force, and backed by the potential 
reserve to hold what we have gained. We are in the 
Solomons and, ready or not, we shall have to fight to a 
conclusive decision. It is essentially a naval and air 
battle. The side that is vanquished in the air and on 
the sea will necessarily doom its ground forces. They 
will be cut off from supplies with no alternative but to 
surrender or retreat to the jungles. Few can hope for 
rescue by sea. Mendana, the Spanish navigator who 
gave the Solomons their name in 1568, believed them the 
source of the riches of Solomon’s temple. What little 
we know of the islands’ resources would certainly not 
support that conclusion. 


Whatever the eventual outcome in this far corner of 
the Pacific, we cannot count the Solomon venture a net 
loss. As a defensive move, it was timely and effective. 
And it almost certainly had the effect of delaying Ja- 
pan’s planned attack on Siberia. Thus, in a very real 
sense, we have been carrying on a second front for the 
relief of our Russian ally. 


AFRICA: In an attack such as the British Eighth 
Army is now launching, with American aid, the ad- 
vantage is with the side taking the initiative. Early gains 
are to be expected, but we must bear in mind that the 
attackers have not yet met the real German resistance. 
It will be a minimum of weeks before anything con- 


~ 


prophesies... 


PEACE OFFENSIVE: We look for power- 
ful, Nazi-inspired program, preceded by 
“authentic” inside rumors of German dis- 
solution and crumbling morale. It’s bait. 
Don’t bite! 


WILLKIE: Probably true that political 


labels mean less now than at any time in 
history, but forecast that Willkie will be 
candidate for Pres on -Democratic ticket in 
44 strikes us as pretty far-fetched. 


ITALY: You’ve heard rumors and specu- 
lations; will hear ‘more. Discount them. 
Little chance now for change of gov't. 


BURMA: Willkie wasn’t first to sense 
need for attack on Japs in Burma. Militar- 
ists agree offensive must come, but lack of 
supplies probably precludes early campaign. 





clusive can be said. Let us not make the mistake of in- 
dulging another wave of premature optimism. 


Allied air superiority in Africa is a heartening por- 
tent. An air-base system of growing strength has been 
built up in Africa. We should like to feel that it is 
powerful enough to assure our dominance in the air. 
But there are disturbing considerations. (Germany has, 
for months, been retooling and redesigning her aviation 
industry. Reports are that the new, and presumably im- 
proved models are now coming off production lines. In 
what strength, and with what effect they shall presently 
make their appearance in Africa remains to be seen. 


We incline to believe that the British attack has 
caught the Axis Afrika korps at an awkward moment. 
The potentials are tremendous, involving as their maxi- 
mum, the complete routing of Axis forces from Africa, 
command of the Mediterrranean, and an eventual inva- 
sion of Europe from the south. 


RUSSIA: It may take minor place in the headlines, 
but we are not convinced Nazis will abandon their ef- 
forts to gain command of the Volga. There are indica- 
tions of fighting with renewed vigor in the foothills of 
the Caucasus. 


- - - . Watch Ad- 

ministrator Byrnes. 

He’s getting off to a pa 

fine start! Wrenn a 


Publisher. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“They're so hard-boiled their spit 
bounces. They’re afraid of nothing— 
except the fists of their own comman- 
ders.”,—Yank, the Army magazine, 
commenting on American paratroop- 
ers. 

“ ” 

“The duke is sure a swell fellow, but 
he can’t pitch bundles.”—Mrs. J. M. 
Cummings, of Huxley, Alberta, com- 
menting on Rudolph, Archduke of Aus- 
tria, who joined the ranks of voluteer 
harvesters, relieving Canada’s farm 
labor shortage. After half a day the 
blistered duke was willing but wilted. 
Rudolph, and college-boy associates 
turned to lighter farm labor. 

“ ” 

“We did not, do not, and never shall 
assent to Japan’s assuming the hege- 
mony vf the Far East as a robber and 
aggressor.”—JOsSEPH C. GrREw, former 
U S ambassador to Japan. 

“ ” 

“My advice is to take your salary 
in a check, not in cash. When I was 
a@ navy dep’t executive in 1914, I took 
my pay in cash, put it in my pocket, 
and never knew where it went. Com- 
plaints began to arise at home about 
paying the grocery bills, so I began 
taking my salary in a check and de- 
positing it in a‘bank. I withdrew 
about $5 for my own use each week. I 
found it was a much better plan.”— 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, commenting 
at a press conference on point that 
person paid by check is more likely to 
buy War Bonds than the one who gets 
his salary in cash. 

“ ” 

“If war means wearing burlap, Amer- 
ican women can do that.” — GLapys 
SwakTHout, Metropolitan opera star 
and many times on list of “best- 
dressed” women. 


you on that?” 





“We do our best in the face of dif- 
ficulties.” —_Frra BENENSON, American 
dress designer, commenting on mater- 
ial shortages and other production 
problems. 


“We can’t lick the submarine men- 
ace. We can get on top of it; maybe 
ameliorate it, but we can’t lick it The 
menace is going to get progressively 
worse this winter, because of bad 
weather and longer nights.” — Adm. 
Emory S. Lanp, chairman, U S Mari- 
time Commission, addressing Invest- 
ment Bankers Ass’n. 


eo 99 


“Many of the shortcomings of the 
war effort are traceable to the attempt 
to run the war from Washington.”— 
From a report of the Committee headed 
by Rep. JoHn H. ToLan, recommend- 
ing a sweeping decentralization of war 
agencies. 


“ ” 


“The homemaker, as her contribution 
to the war effort, should get up early 
enough in the morning to give the 
worker a good breakfast, and thus a 
good start on the day’s work.” — Dr. 
HetenN S. MITCHELL, nutritionist, in 
Gov't service. 


“We're sure glad to meet you, ma’am.” 
—Tabloid Daily Mirror, London, greet- 
ing Mrs. Roosevelt. 

“ ” 

“History books only come _ alive 
when great persons take the stage.” 
—London Daily Express, commenting 
on Mrs. Roosevelt’s presence in Eng- 
land. 

Ti ” 

“It now has become a small pond, 
indeed.” — ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, com- 
menting on her Atlantic flight. 


“ ” 


“I think that this group of talented 
musicians has something. I don’t know 
what it is, but it is something.”—Dr. 
FaBien SEvitzKy, noted symphonic con- 
ductor, agreeing to conduct The Bob- 
cats, a “hot” jive group at Camp At- 
terbury. 

iii ” 

“The second, third, fourth or any 
number of additional fronts are possi- 
ble only if the sealanes are kept open.” 
—Admiral Harotp R. Starx, in a Navy 
Day broadcast. 


ii ” 


“The soil right here in Gloucester is 
perfect for coffee-raising. If you want 
coffee, plant it yourself.” — CaRMELLO 
CaPILLO, retired seaman, of Gloucester, 
Mass. (But Capillo is wrong. To raise 
coffee successfully you need: volcanic 
soil; mile-high altitude; location near 
Equator. Takes 5 yrs from seed.) 


e ” 


“It doesn’t do morale any good for 
a German or Japanese report (of our 
losses) to come out, and then be con- 
firmed two or three months later.”— 
Sen. Geo. D. AIKEN, one of several leg- 
islators criticising Administration pol- 
icy of holding back news of naval and 
air losses. Specific reference, of course, 
to the Tokio bombing. 
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WESTBROOK PEGLER 


Nore—Joe Louis’ recent announce- 
ment that he probably will never fight 
again as a champion, gives timeliness 
to this observation written by Mr. 
Pegler some months ago. 


I have met or observed all the great 
American athletes of our time, both 
men and women, ignorant and edu- 
cated, the well-born and the lowly. 
There are many fine, clean characters 
among them of whom no disparage- 
ment is meant in observing that Joe 
Louis, the prize fighter, seems to a 
distinct degree the most admirable. . . 


No other sportsman on the profes- 
sional side has ever matched the un- 
qualified generosity of Louis in risking 
his championship, a business asset of 
great value, in his recent fight with 
Buddy Baer,and donating, entirely, his 
share of the purse to the Navy’s relief 
fund... 


Men wonder at the instinctive tact 
and sporting decency of Louis’ little 
breathless comments on the air when 
a fight is just over and he has won, 
or lost... He has never been known 
to complain or withhold honor from 
an opponent. 


“Were you hurt, Joe?” 


“Yes, sir, he shook me up pretty bad 
there in the third.” 


“Will you fight him again?” 


“Yes, sir, he’s a nice boy and a good 
fighter; I would like to fight him 
again.” 


Louis is race conscious and fights 
as a Negro, but some Negroes who 
aren’t fit to carry his bucket, attempt 
to capitalize his victories and fineness 
as being somehow, in part, their own. 
This, however, is not peculiar to Neg- 
groes. All breeds sullenly resent iden- 
tification with the wrongs of any evil 
brother, but noisily emphasize as dis- 
tinctly racial, the virtues and victories 
of their best—Condensed from Mr. 
Pegler’s syndicated newspaper column. 


BUREAUCRACY 

This is the memo that Jack wrote. 

This is the fifth asst clerk who 
checked the memo that Jack wrote. 

These are the other quartette of 
clerks who checked the check of the 
fifth asst clerk who checked the memo 
that Jack wrote. 

This is the Subdivision Chief who 
initialed the checks of the other quar- 
tette of clerks who checked the check 
of the fifth asst clerk who checked 
the memo that Jack wrote. 

This is the third asst sec’y of the 
Bureau Commissioner who initialed 
the initials of the chief of the subdiv- 
ion who initialed the checks of the 
quartette of deputy clerks who checked 
the check of the fifth asst clerk who 
checked the memo that Jack wrote. 

—and if you can’t follow this any 
further you’d better not take a job in 
Washington where this is only a start 
on paper work involved in the trans- 
mission thru “regular channels” of the 
memo—which didn’t amount to a 
damn in the first place—that Jack 
wrote.—BErTON Bra.ey, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, 10-"42. 





The Solomons 


If I were a king the worst pun- 
ishment I could inflict on my en- 
emies would be to banish them to 
the Solomons. On second thought, 
king or no king, I don’t believe I’d 
have the heart to do it.”—Jacx 
Lonpon, while cruising in The 
Snark, about 1910. 











CHILDREN—-Training 


If we wish to preserve the present 
gains (in equality of the sexes) it 
means a conscious change in our 
ideals; and the heaviest burden will 
inevitably fall on parents and teach- 
ers. 

Conduct must never be praised or 
blamed on a basis of sex; a small boy 
who runs away from a scrap and cries, 
must be told, not that he is “unman- 
ly,” but that he is uncourageous, and 
people admire courage. A small girl 
who is too rough, must be told that 
she is ungraceful, and people admire 
grace, not that she is behaving in an 
“unfeminine” far worse, “unladylike” 
manner. 

Children must be brought up on a 
single ethical standard, to protect the 
weak because they are weak, not be- 
cause they are girls, to admire the 
strength of courage for its own sake, 
not because it is “manly.”—Grorrrey 
Gorer, “Peace Between the Sexes,” 
Harper’s Bazaar, 10-’42. 





Vanishing Church? — “The populace 
has been too polite to tell the church 
about itself’ reasons BERNARD IDDINGS 
Bett. “And without a complete redis- 
covery of its own function, the church 
is hardly likely to matter any more 
tomorrow than it mattered yesterday, 
or than it matters at the moment— 
which is just about nothing at all.” 

The church, these latter years, has 
forgotten how- to denounce and re- 
nounce. It has preferred popularity to 
prophecy. It is not surprising that it 
now discovers that “from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” (“Will The 
Church Survive?”, Atlantic 10-’42) 

“ ” 

Toward Socialized Medicine?—Amer- 
ican Medical Ass’n, world’s most bitter 
opponent of socialized medicine, has 
not changed its position, but MicHaEL 
Evans concludes that, as consequence 
of war, U S may emerge with more so- 
cialized system of medical care. In 
present emergency, eithcr Gov’t, on ar- 
bitrary basis, or AMA, on equally arbi- 
trary, but technically voluntary basis, 
will assign doctors to communities in 
need. We may also expect federal, and 
federally-sponsored clinics. That’s not 
socialized medicine—quite. But it’s 
closer than we've ever come before. 
Certainly, medical economics is un- 
dergoing a drastic change for the dur- 
ation. Will this move leave its mark 
on a post-war world (“Calling All 
Doctors for Total War.” Coronet, 11- 
42) 

“ ” 

Air-Built Nation — In peacetime, 
New Guinea had more than 40 air- 
fields, as well as a number of emergen- 
cy landing grounds. The dense jungle 
and precipitous country discouraged 
road building, and New Guinea was 
probably the first country in the world 
to be developed almost entirely by air. 
New Guinea air service carried more 
than a ton of freight a year for every 
white inhabitant. Each person in area 
averaged five trips a year by transport 
plane.—Fact Bulletin No. 4, Australian 
News & Information Bureau. 
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CHURCH—Attendance 


“Don’t stay away because it rains. 
That would not keep you from busi- 
ness. 

“Don’t stay away because of the 
baby; we can make more noise than he. 

“Don’t stay away because the church 
is cold; bring your little blaze, it may 
set the crowd on fire. 

“Don’t stay away because it isn’t 
your denomination; the same excuse 
wouldn’t keep you out of heaven. 

“Don’t stay away because you are 
poor; there’s no charge- for admission. 
Don’t stay away because you are rich; 
we can help you cure that. 

“Dont stay away because of com- 
pany; bring them. 

“Don’t stay away because of the 
children; the boy who eats at your 
table should sit in your pew. 

“Don’t stay away because you are 
critical; it might be _ interesting to 
know what God thinks about you. 

“Don’t stay away for any reason 
that you could not conscientiously give 
your Maker.”—The Protestant Voice, 
10-23-'42. 





Do We Deserve to Win? 


As long as there are wildcat 
strikes in industry, called by peo- 
ple who are thinking only of their 
own pay envelopes; as long as 
there are joy riders wasting fuel 
and tires; as long as we remain in- 
different to our duty to purchase 
bonds and stamps; as long as high 
government officials continue to 
play petty politics; as long as we 
insist on living and playing as 
usual, we don’t deserve to win this 
war—Dr Watter F. Tunks, rector, 
St. Paul’s church, Akron, Ohio, ad- 
dressing a graduating class of 
nurses. 











CONTENT 

The wit who remarks that “we 
shan’t be content with our lot until it 
is a lot more” is merely playing with 
words. The truth is that those of us 
not cor t with our lot are the least 
likely tc »e Satisfied when we have a 
lot more.”—-CHANNING POLLOCK, “Wack- 
er Drive,” Rotarian, 10-’42. 


CORRESPONDENCE —Comic 

Harold Whitehead, a business con- 
sultant in London, tells us that upon 
introduction of Gov’t Free Milk 
Scheme, food offices were inundated 
with letters. Here are some choice 
samples: 

“IT have a baby 18 mos old, thank- 
ing you for same.” 

“I had intended coming to the Milk 


“Unfading, deathless, amaranthine!” 


STERLING NORTH 

No, no Noah! Don’t tell us, let us 
guess. What is a scintillating synonym 
for immortal? Unfading, deathless, 
amaranthine! 

Right you are. An amaranthine 
author. A best seller who is perennial, 
perpetual, incessant and continuous. 

Let only the cynic proclaim that you 
died in 1843. Death means decease, 
demise, the termination of existence. 
Old Yale men never die. In youth’s 
bright lexicon there is no synonym 
for bourn or termination. Obviously 
you will live forever in your glossaries, 
onomasticons and synonymicons. 

But, confidentially, Noah, we were 
surprised, astonished, amazed and flab- 
bergasted to discover a new book car- 
rying your signature in this year of 
grace. 1942. Unless the old records 
of Hartford, Conn.. have made an er- 
ror, slip, lapse, bull, howler, bloomer or 
floater, you were born in 1758. 

This according to our computation, 
calculation and reckoning would make 
you 184 years of age. You know your 
name is Noah, Noah? It isn’t Methus- 
elah, Noah! 


At 184, few men can b¢ such ebul- 
lition and effervescense. Most of our 
aging lexicographers, such as H. L. 
Mencken, are slightly senile, anile, dot- 
ing and doddering. They have lost 
most of their old gusto, zest, fervor, 
ardor and passion. 

How do you do it, Noah? Has the 
G. & C. Merriam Co. discovered the 
Fountain of Youth? Are you plagiar- 
izing Ponce de Leon? Of all the foxy 
grandpas of lexicography you take the 
ever-verdant laurel. Prolific, fruitful, 
fertile and fecund, you can still toss 
off a lexicon or gazetteer with the 
best of them. Definitions as limpid, 
lucid and logical as a theoreum in Eu- 
clid. Noah, you are colossal, gigantic, 
titanic, herculean, Cyclopean, Gargan- 
tuan, Brobdingnagian. 

Those who have meandered through 
Roget’s tortuous thesaurus will delight 
in the orderly, methodical and system- 
atic arrangement of your synonyms. 
You give the words a nimbus, halo, 
glory and aureole. 

Skol, bottoms up! 
your eye, brother 
Daily News. 


Here’s mud in 
Noah.—Chicago 














Office today, but I had 15 children this 
morning.” 

“Please send me a form for cheap 
milk, as I have a baby two months 
old and didn’t know anything about 
it until a friend told me.” 

“Sorry I have been so long filling in 
my form, but I have been in bed two 
weeks with my baby, and did not know 
it was running out till the milkman 
told me.”—Curtis Courier, 10-’42. 


CYNICISM 


A cynic is just a man who found 
out when he was about ten that there 
wasn’t any Santa Claus, and he’s 
still upset—James GouLD Co0ZZENs, 
The Just and The Unjust, (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50). 


EXAGGERATION 

A much beloved minister, who 
preached good sermons, had a habit 
of exaggerating—always, however, on 
the side of good. But finally the eld- 
ers decided that they would have to 
speak to him about it, which, of 
course, they disliked very much to do, 
but they finally got up the courage 
and spoke to him and when they got 
through, he said: “Oh, brethren, 
don’t I know it? And it has caused 
me to shed barrels and barrels of 
tears.” 


GOD—Abundance 


“We have been torn out of our mid- 
dle-class lives” said two aged German 
refugees, “We have lost everything. 
We have nothing left but God, and 
only so do we come to know that God 
is enough.”—The Church Woman. 


INTERNATIONALISM 


Before Europe can be turned into a 
continent of good Europeans all the 
history books in the schools must be 
burned. There is not a single page 
of national history which does not 
contain a conscious or unconscious 
falsehood . . . and we are conditioned 
to hate almost from the cradle. 

Every six months or so I would 
take all the school children in Europe 
t> the nearest frontier. I would 
show them that beyond the guards 
and barriers the grass, the soil, the 
water, the clouds are all the same as 
their own. . . the soldier has the same 
eyes, lips, hair as they; that he reacts 
in the same way to pain and pleasure. 
My scheme would cost infinitely less 
than a new battleship and be an in- 
finitely stronger guaranty of peace.— 
Pavut Tasori, Hungarian author, in his 
book “A Wreath for Europe,” (Ives 
Washburn, $3). 
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News of the New 


FOOD: A soup powder, supplying 
about half the essential vitamins, and 
costing a third-of-a-cent a serving has 
been devised by Dep’t of Agriculture 
nutrition experts. Contains dehydrat- 
ed tomato flakes, soybean flour, dry 
skim milk, dried yeast, flavoring. Re- 
quires less shipping space than any 
other palatable concentrated food. 
Should prove important item in “soup 
kitchens” U S may have to set up 
throughout the world, after war. 

“ ” 

LIVE STOCK: Roundabout way of 
getting gunpowder and meat, from same 
bushel of grain was discussed at recent 
meet of American Chemical Society. 
First, grain is fermented to make a!- 
cohol, necessary ingredient of smoke- 
less powder. Then, chemists urge, res- 
idue, minus much starch and propor- 
tionately rich in proteins, should be 
fed to livestock. Yeasts, which multi- 
ply greatly in fermenting process, sup- 
ply needed acids, deficient in natural 
grain. 

“ ” 

PERSONNEL: Girls working in high- 
explosive plants have been dismayed to 
find skin of faces turning yellow. Ef- 
fective cosmetics now developed to 
counteract acids. These are supplied 
free in beauty parlors set up in fac- 
tories. Inspectors make rounds to see 
that workers use preventive creams, 
lotions, powders. 

“oe ” 

PROCESSES: Pencils made of phen- 
olic are now used to mark iron and 
Steel before welding. Designed so 
marks melt when desired degree of 
heat has been attained. Pencils avail- 
able for temperatures from 125 to 1400 
degrees F. Each pencil signals one 
temperature only. 

“e ” 

PRODUCTS: Cellophane this year 
celebrates its 50th anniversary. A Swiss 
developed the process commercially, 
gave the product its name in 1912. 

“oe ” 

SURGERY: From England comes re- 
port of unique operation. Live Messer- 
schmitt cannonball was removed from 
thigh of worker, injured in bombing 
raid. Knowing such shells may ex- 
plode at slightest touch, hospital called 
bomb disposal squad. They counseled 
that with extreme care the shell might 
be removed. Dr. Donald Hall, with 
volunteer assistants and nurses, suc- 
cessfully performed delicate operation. 
Patient recovered fully. 


OCCUPATION 


Wreckage from torpedoed ships 
washed up on the East coast of Flor- 
ida has resulted in something new to 
American life—the beachcomber. 
They are recruited from all classes 
from millionaires to bootblacks. 

There is a wild scramble for whis- 
ky, cigarettes, canned goods, etc. 
Some seek and patriotically report sig- 
nificant wreckage—lamps, flares, parts 
of lifeboats, and the like—New York 
Times, 10-18-"42. 





“Pass the Ammunition!” 


Begins to look as though Pass the 
Ammunition may be the first real 
song hit of the present war. It’s by 
Frank LOEsseR, who wrote Jingle, 
Jangle, Jingle, and is based on the 
classic remark of Father McGuire, 
a naval chaplain at Pearl Harbor. 
Here are some of the words: 


Praise the Lord, and pass the am- 
munition! 

Praise the Lord, and pass the am- 
munition! 

Praise the Lord, and pass the am- 
ammunition 

And we'll all stay free! 


Praise the Lord, and swing into 
position, 

Can’t afford to sit around a-wishin’, 

Praise the Lord, we’re all between 
perdition 

And the deep blue sea! 


Praise the Lord, we’re on a mighty 


mission! 

All aboard! We're not-a-goin’ 
fishin’ 

Praise the Lord, and pass the am- 
munition 


And we'll all stay free! 











OLD AGE—Compensations 


Even when she was very old, Julia 
Ward Howe, who wrote the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” found great 
pleasure in visiting friends. One day, 
upon her arrival at the home of her 
minister, she sank into a chair, ob- 
viously very tired. 

The minister was sympathetic. 

“It’s hard to grow old, isn’t it?” he 
asked. 

She smiled, shaking her head. 

“TI don’t find it so,” she replied. “The 
deeper I drink the cup, the sweeter it 
tastes—all the sugar’s at the bottom.” 
—Townsend Nat'l Weekly, 10-17-42. 


OPINIONS—Contradictory 


As a man and a patriot and a be- 
liever in democracy, Ethelbert Smith, 
American citizen, had been reading 
the papers and had arrived at a defi- 
nite conclusion. We are winning the 
war, we are losing the war, we have 
the upper hand against the Japs, we 
are hanging on by our teeth in the 
Solomons, we have beaten the U-boats, 
we are losing the Battle of the At- 
lantic, we have the worst planes in 
the world, we have a distinct improve- 
ment in the airplane situation, we are 
only at 50 per cent production, we 
are close to maximum production, we 
are a united nation, we are a divided 
nation. So Ethelbert Smith gave it all 
up. But he did know this—that when 
we have finished rationing sugar, gas 
and fuel and meat, if we went on and 
rationed public statements by promi- 
nent men it would be a wonderful 
thing—Condensed from “Topics of 
The Times,” The New York Times, 9- 
27-42. 


OPPORTUNITY 


A woman salesman went into a re- 
tail jewelry store and said: “I want 
a gem that is ugly on one side and 
beautiful on the other.” That sounded 
like a funny request, but the jeweler 
strove to please, and sold her a geod 
—a stone with a homely rough out- 
side, and a beautiful crystal inside. 
Then he asked her what she was going 
to use it for. 

She told him when she had diffi- 
culty getting attention, she merely 
showed her prospect the stone, and 
said, “If you saw this stone in the 
street, you wouldn’t pick it up, would 
y:u?” “No.” Turning it over, she 
would ask: “But if you knew the 
other side was composed of these 
beautiful, valuable gems you would, 
wouldn’t you?” “Oh, yes,” “You don’t 
know what I’m going t> tell you, or 
its importance until you hear it. It 
may be one of these gems.” She usu- 
ally got in—CuarLes B. Rotu, “The 
Selling Parade,” Canadian Business, 
8-"42. 


ORATORY 

This is a talk about talk. Now, let 
it be clearly understood that we are 
far from disparaging public speech. 
It has its place and purpose. But 
at times we agree the school boy 
was not far wrong when he wrote: 
“Elocution is the way people are put 
to death in some parts of the U. S.”— 
Religious Digest, 10-’42. 
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POPULATION 


Marriage and birth rates, pushed to 
an all-time high by war and Selective 
Service, will hit a new low as soon as 
our full participation in this war is 
felt, Dr. Philip M. Hauser, of the U. 
S. Census predicts. . . 


In any case, we may expect a sur- 
plus of women—a class doomed to 
spinsterhood—following the war, says 
Dr. Hauser. 

Another dislocation in world popu- 
lation comes from the fact that this 
war is being fought by the “curtailed 
baby crop” of World War I. These 
“hollow classes” in the age pyramid 
will reappear in each generation, re- 
quiring many generations to erase— 
Editorial, Science Digest, 11-.42’ 





die Prophezeiung 


“Let us boldly organize great 
forced migrations of the inferior 
peoples. Coercion will be neces- 
sary. Those adversaries who suc- 
cumb as they try to bar our passage 
must be driven into reservations 
where we shall keep them segre- 
gated in order to obtain space for 
necessary expansion.”—-KLaus Wac- 
NER, German economist, writing in 
1906. 











PREPAREDNESS 


After this war is won, I would like 
to see the military spirit kept alive in 
the United States. I believe that good 
Americans, wherever they live in this 
country, should be permitted to own 
firearms without going through the 
red tape of obtaining an official per- 
mit. The crooks never have any dif- 
ficulty in obtaining guns. I believe 
that rifle clubs should be encouraged 
and that every able-bodied man in 
America should know how to use a 
gun. That is only in keeping with 
the American tradition; but in recent 
years we were about to forget that 
tradition, and that forgetfulness may 
cost us the lives of many American 
boys—Joun E. Mutes, Gov of New 
Mex. 


PRIVATION—In Germany 


A Berlin worker may well say “The 
only real chance we have of seeing 
fat again is if Herman Goering takes 
his clothes card and buys himself a 
cellophane uniform.”—Pavut Hacan, 


Will Germany Crack? (Harper’s, 
$2.75). 


RELIGION 


Gospel Pete sez: You don’t hav ter 
git a priority ter ubtain a home in 
Heaven, but you sho does hab ter hav 
a lot more tryorities den some uv you 
folks is gittin’!—Akron Baptist Jour- 
nal. 


SAFETY-—Safe Driving 
Died last night, 
Private Bott. 
He was tight; 
His brakes were not.—Army & 
Navy Journal, 10-17-42. 


SALES—and Profits 

The Sales Department came into 
being in order to sell merchandise 
profitably. Ceiling prices and higher 
operating costs play havoc with profits, 
so now we just sell—R. D. COoLLINs, 
Divisional Sales Manager, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. 





Happiness in this world, when it 
comes, comes incidentally. Make it 
the object of pursuit, and it leads us 
a wild-goose chase, and is never at- 
tained. Follow some other object 
and very possibly we may find 
that we have caught happiness 
without dreaming of it; but likely 
enough it is gone the moment we 
say to ourselves, “Here it is!” like 
the chest of gold that treasure- 
seekers find. — NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. 











SUPERSTITION 

A black cat following you is bad 
luck, depending upon whether you're 
@ man or a mouse.—Aetna-gram. 


WAR —Atrocities 


Soldier-reporters of German propa- 
ganda Kompanie complain bitterly of 
methods employed by Russians in de- 
fense of Stalingrad. 

“They have brought into play the 
medieval riposte of boiling oil, which 
they pour’ down on our heads from 
buildings and tanks, thus cooking us 
alive. These methods are hardly fair.” 





Case of Irwin Kadens, Army desert- 
er, apprehended after sensational 60- 
day criminal career, spotlights little- 
publicised need for tightening up on 
mental health requirements at induc- 
tion centers. Army realizes many men 
who can get by under normal civilian 
living conditions, would go to pieces 
mentally under stress, strain and en- 
forced military discipline. They don’t 
want burden of these mental cases. 
Currently, 7 or 8 per cent selectees are 
rejected on mental-balance, which, in- 
cidentally, shouldn’t be confused with 
TQ tests. 

Nothing is doing more to improve 
morale of Army’s enlisted men than 
Officer Candidate schools which, in 
Sept, graduated 12,000 officers, all up 
from the ranks. Emphasis now is on 
practical knowledge and leadership; 
less on educational background. 

Workers in some strong union plants 
are refusing to wear Army-Navy “E” 
emblems, issued to employes of quali- 
fying firms, because they bear no “un- 
ion-made” stamp. Union insignia is 
being added. 

Farmers of the wheat states are not 
receptive to Sec’y Wickard's suggestion 
that they diversify crops. They’re set 
up for wheat; can cultivate more acres 
with less labor. However, considering 
large wheat surplus and threatened 
shortage other food crops, ides is pret- 
ty sure to develop into something 
stronger than a “suggestion”. 

Personnel men in war industries are 
answering Gov’t urge to hire more 
women with query, “Where will we find 
them?” Many state willingness to hire 
up to 70 or 80 per cent women if they 
could get them. Big nation-wide drive 
is in the making, with object of luring 
home women into industries. Look for 
early registration of women. Some 
modified conscription seems possible 
for next year. 

If your grocer displays unusual num- 
ber of new brands, may indicate effort 
to evade ceiling prices. Naturally, if 
he did not stock Slocum’s Grapefruit 
Juice or Bamberger’s Beans prior to 
March 1, he has no ceiling on these 
items and can set his own price. 
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The Living Church 


CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 





The excerpt presented here is from 
one of the great dramatic plays of the 
early 1900’s The Servant in the House. 
A smash hit on Broadway, The 
Servant toured the hinterlands for 
more than a decade. Because of its 
deep religious motif, many a pillar of 
the Church hazarded the iniquity of 
the theatre to see it. Mr. Kennedy 
was born in England, in 1871, is now, 
with his wife, head of the dramatic 
department of Bennett Junior College, 
Millbrook, N. Y. 





Scene: The Bishop’s Study. 

(The Bishop, a mercenary man, has 
just said, “Now! Tell me about your 
church.” Manson, “The Servant,” 
whom the play subtly portrays as a 
replica of Jesus Christ, speaks.) 

Manson: I am afraid you may not 
consider it an altogether growing con- 
cern. It has to be seen in a certain 
way, under certain conditions. Some 
people never see it at all. You must 
understand, this is no dead pile of 
stones and unmeaning timber. It is a 
living thing—When you enter it you 
hear a sound as of some mighty poem 
chanted. Listen long enough, and you 
will learn that it is made up of the 
beating of human hearts, of the name- 
less music of men’s souls—that is, if 
you have ears. If you have eyes, you 
will presently see the church itself—a 
looming mystery of many shapes and 
shadows, leaping sheer from floor to 
dome. The work of no ordinary build- 
er! 

The pillars of it go up like the 
brawny trunks of heroes; the sweet 
human flesh of men and women is 
moulded about its bulwarks, strong, 
impregnable: the faces of little chil- 
dren laugh out from every corner- 
stone: the terrible spans and arches 
of it are the joined hands of com- 
rades: and up in the heights and 
spaces there are inscribed the num- 
berless musings of all the dreamers of 
the world. It is yet building—build- 
ing and built upon. Sometimes the 
work goes forward in deep darkness: 
sometimes in blinding light. 

Sometimes, in the silence of the 
night, one may hear comrades at work 
up in the dome—the comrades who 
have climbed ahead. 


(Good Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Stories of relaxed regulations at 
Army induction centers are now hav- 
ing quite a vogue. Here’s another: 

A man with only one arm, about 
to be inducted into the Army, was 
protesting to the examining officer. 
“But, surely,” he said, “you don’t want 
me. What could I do in the Army?” 

“Well,” responded the officer, “you 
see that man over there pumping wa- 
ter. You can go over and tell him 
when the bucket is full; he’s blind.” 








“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


ZorA NEALE HURSTON 
Negro author, anthropologist 


Sis Snail took sick in bed and 
was groaning with the misery. 
She asked Brer Snail to “go git de 
doctor,” and he saw how sick she 
was and agreed. Full of sympa- 
thy, he said, “Just leame go git my 
hat and I'll go git de doctor.” 

So Sis Snail laid there in her mis- 
ery and rolled from pillar to post 
for seven years. Then she heard 
a noise at the door and she said, 
“I just know that’s my husband 
done come back with de doctor. 
I’m so glad! Lawd knows I’m so 
sick! Honey, is that you done 
come back with de doctor?” 

Brer Snail bassed-voice back at 
her, “Don’t try to rush me, wom- 
an! I ain’t gone yet, I just done 
got my hat.” 








Then there’s the one about the 
draftee, who wrote his board and said 
he didn’t understand the call; he was 
now 46 years old. 

“But’ persisted the board, 
questionnaire says you are 36.” 

“I know” explained the subject, “but 
I aged ten years since I was re-classi- 
fied.” 


“your 


“ ” 


He: “I wonder why it is that we 
can’t save anything?” 

She: “It’s the neighbors, dear; they 
are always doing something that we 
cannot afford.”—Oral Hygiene. 


And here’s an old one—with a timely 
touch: 

The draftee on his way to camp 
asked a stranger, Draftee Number 
Two: “Do you happen to have a 
match?” 

“Sure,” was Number Two's reply, 
“but I’m not giving you any.” 

“But why?” was the startled reply. 

“Well,” said Two, “we'll get to chin- 
ning. And if we get to chinning we'll 
wind up buddies. And if we’re buddies 
we'll get in the same tent. If we are 
in the same tent and same squad, then 
we'll both volunteer together for spec- 
ial missions. Maybe we'll even get a 
dangerous night job; then we'll have 
to use flashlights. And if the flash- 
lights should happen to go out some 
night in enemy territory, I sure don’t 
want to be stranded with someone who 
doesn’t even carry matches.” 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


If a feller can’t pick a fight at 
the breakfast table, he ain’t much 
of a promoter.—TopE TUTTLE. 

“ee ” 

Some day, when the dust set- 
the nine-power treaty and see 
tles, a historian ought to dig up 
whose name Tokio signed.—SEn- 
ATOR SOAPER. 

“ee ” 

Anyway, it was nice of them to 
let us buy the $5 auto tax stamp 
before cutting off the gas— 
Greenwood (Ind.) News. 

“ ” 

Some women make fools of men 
—and some get there too late.— 
New York World-Telegram. 











Timmie had just reached the ripe 
age of five yrs. 

Asked by a conversationally-inclined 
adult if he would be starting to school 
in September, the lad answered: 

“No; my days are already too full.” 
—Parents’ Magazine. 








